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tenths of the forest in that region consists of beeches, oaks were struck 
fifty-six times, firs and pines twenty-four times, and beeches not once. . . . 
Next to the oak, in frequency of suffering from lightning strokes, comes the 
poplar, — statistics of recent date concerning the territory about Moscow 
indicating that over half the trees struck by lightning were poplars. From 
time immemorial these trees have been planted around the farms as natural 
lightning-conductors." So Mullenhoff considers that the old German say- 
ing has justified itself : — 

Vor den Eichen sollst du weichen, 
Vor den Fichten sollst du fliichten, 
Doch die Buchen sollst du suchen. 

Zahoris. — Appendix F (pp. 367-372) of Prof. W. F. Barrett's elab- 
orate study of the " Divining Rod," which occupies the chief part of the 
"Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research "for October, 1900, 
gives a brief account of the Zahoris, or lynx-eyed clairvoyants, of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries in Spain, who were believed 
to be able " to see things, although hidden in the bowels of the earth, if 
not covered with blue cloth." They were said to be born on Good Friday, 
and, according to some writers, " were accustomed to restrict this faculty 
of seeing to certain days, the third and sixth day of the week, which is a 
token of a secret pact [with Satan]." Besides being able to see corpses 
through the sarcophagi inclosing them, to see through clothes, flesh, and 
bones into the secretest parts of the human body, they also detected " veins 
of water and treasures of metal," hidden underground to a depth of twenty 
pike-handles, or, some say, to the extent of thirty to forty fathoms. Ac- 
cording to Professor Barrett: "The word 'Zahori' is really from the 
Arabic, meaning ' clear,' ' enlightened ; ' it was, in fact, equivalent to the 
term, ' clairvoyant,' as that word is now used. The same root occurs in 
Hebrew, and is the origin of the title ' Zohar,' the famous Bible of the 
Kabbalists." It is rather curious that apparently the earliest account of 
the " Zahoris " is contained in the section De Anitna, lib. ii., speculatio ii. 
(pp. 300, 301), of a book published in the city of Mexico in 1557, the 
Phisica Speculatio of Alphonsus (Gutierrez) a Vera Cruce, which work was 
reprinted in Salamanca in 1559 (copies of both works appear to be in the 
British Museum). This fact further enhances the importance of Mexico 
as a fountain of literature and printing during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 

Christmas in French-Canada. — In "North American Notes and 
Queries" (vol. i. pp. 169-178) for December, 1900, there is an interesting 
account of " A French-Canadian Christmas " by Mr. E. T. D. Chambers. 
Both Christmas and New Year's are largely children's festivals, and as 
such have appealed to the poets and story-tellers of the land. Says the 
author (p. 177) : "Many French-Canadian children are taught the pretty 
fiction that the Christmas gifts that greet them when they awaken on 
Christmas morning are sent them by the Little Jesus, and Frechette, the 
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poet-laureate of French-Canada, has woven about this juvenile belief one 
of the most attractive stories of his Christmas in French-Canada." The old 
New Year's custom of the Ignolie or Guignolie seems almost to have died 
out, or to have become something similar to Valentine's Eve in some parts 
of America. Formerly, " On the eve of the New Year bands of youthful 
masqueraders serenaded the various residents of the locality after night- 
fall with music and song, knocking at doors and windows, and begging for 
offerings for the poor, generally eatables, with threats of revenge if gifts 
were refused. A piece of pork with the tail adhering, called La Chignee, 
was the traditional offering expected." In the city of Montreal, down to 
about i860, the mayor used to issue, on New Year's Eve, permits to young 
men " to run the Ignolee without danger of arrest or molestation by the 
police." The Indians, too, share in the observances of Christmas. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Chambers : " The Huron Indians of Lorette sing in their 
own language a very fine carol, Jesus Ahatonnia, — ' Jesus is born.' The 
oldest existing copy of it is a MS. in the Parliamentary Library at Quebec, 
in the handwriting of Pere Chaumonot, and the words are supposed to have 
been composed by the martyred Jesuit missionary, Jean de Brebceuf. At 
all events, they date from the time of the bloody missions of the Huron 
Peninsula. The Christianized Montagnais Indians, who inhabit the forests 
that stretch from the north of Quebec to Hudson's Bay, sing to French- 
Canadian airs a number of cantiques in their own language, throughout 
the night of Christmas Eve, which they call ' the night when we do not 
sleep.' " 

Atacamenan Folk-Lore. — From the little "Glosario de la Lengua 
Atacamefia " (Santiago, 1896, pp. 36), by Vaisse, Hoyos, and Echeverria, 
the following items of folk-lore have been extracted : — 

Ckarataire, " bare ribs." Said in jest or insult of a very lean person 

(P- 17). 

Ckanliblibar, " pitcher belly." Said in jest of very fat or corpulent per- 
sons (p. 25). 

Paatcha, " the earth " (considered as a species of divinity). The vicuna 
hunters believe that " among the vicunas there is always one who is the 
duenna or pacha of all, and to render the animal propitious they offer up to 
it (burying the offerings in a hole in the ground wherever they may be 
hunting) coca, aguardiente, and tobacco. By reason of this superstitious 
practice, they believe the pacha of the vicunas permit to them to hit the 
mark in shooting " (p. 27). The expression paatcham&ma is also in use. 
There is evidently some relationship here with the Pachacamac of the 
ancient Peruvians. These Indians of Chili form a linguistic stock by 
themselves. 

Polynesian Fire-Walkers. — The "Hawaiian Gazette" for December 
18, 1900, January 22, 25, and 29, 1901, contains a discussion of the 
" fire-walking " ceremony, interest in which was revived by the presence in 
Honolulu of Papa Ita, the aged and famous Tahitian " fire-walker." Of one 
of his "walks" we read: "Papa Ita walked upon hot stones Saturday 



